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In  recent  years  the  ability  to  read  has  gained  more  and  more  emphasis,  not  only  rom  educators  but  the 
American  public  as  well.  Teachers  are  looking  for  different  ways  to  develop  reading  skills  in  their  students.  One 
mode  of  developing  reading  skills  incorporates  physical  education  and  movement  into  the  process.  Physical 
education  is  a  fun  way  to  help  develop  reading  and  indeed  many  other  skills  based  on  the  child  s  inner  desire  to 

mOVThfre?ationship  between  reading  and  movement  is  not  new.  We  know  that  working  on  and  developing 
coordination  in  basic  movements  can  have  a  positive  effect  on  reading  ability. 
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This  booklet  is  not  intended  to  be  prescriptive  nor  a  finite  course  of  study;  rather,  a  listing  of  ideas, 

to  insure  continuing  excellence  in  the  classroom 
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PART  I 

Reading  Activities  for  Teaching  Physical  Education 

Phvsiral  education  and  movement  activit.es  can  temporarily  ease  tensions  relating  to  reading  achieve- 

acWvltv  setting,  and  motivation  may  have  something  to  do  w,th  th,s  ^°ZZS    The  fact  that  read.ng  is 

your  classroom: 

Letter  Hop  -  Children  see  letters  as  they  play  spelling  hopscotch -letters  can  be  painted  on 
vouTpVayground  in  grid  form  so  that  they  are  constantly  available.  A  child  is  given  a  word 
Ind  then  hops  out  the  letters  while  the  other  children  correct  or  approve  the  spelling. 

Numbered  tennis  balls  -  To  reinforce  recognition  of  numerals,  each  child  is  given  a  tennis 
baTwi  n  a  number  on  it.  Following  each  exercise  in  a  series  of  exerc.ses  or  activrt  es 
ch  dren  simply  hand  off  their  balls  to  another  child  according  to  a  "rule    called  out  by  the 
teacher  For  example,  "All  those  with  even  numbered  balls  trade  with  someone  else  w.th  an 
even  number."  "Those  with  a  zero  on  your  ball,  trade  for  a  ball  w.th  a  zero  on  it. 

Body  spelling  -  Children  make  letters  with  their  bodies,  an  excellent  form  of  the  movement 
praeram  espedally  valuable  to  beginning  readers  just  learning  the  letters.  Croups  are 
Ked  for  children  with  a  little  more  experience,  and  words  of  their  own  choice  are 
"spelled  out." 

Circuit  stations  -  For  a  unit  such  a  jumping  rope,  poster  boards  are  put  up  on  the  walls  with 
word  a^  pSure  clues  for  various  activities.  Children  rotate  from  station  to  station  reading 
directions  for  performing  different  aspects  of  jumping. 

Posters  are  put  up  around  the  gym;  use  ones  with  words.  Posters  do  wonders  for  a  gym  and 
the  words  are  read  daily. 

Physical  fitness  records  of  children  who  hold  records  can  be  put  up  on  the  wall.  Names  and 
numbers  are  there  for  everyone  to  see  and  are  widely  read. 


Bulletin  boards  can  be  changed  with  each  new  unit  studied.  Stories,  instructions,  graphs  and 
progress  charts  can  be  displayed  for  students  to  read. 

Problem  solving  for  physical  movement  -  A  child  takes  a  card  on  which  a  problem  is  stated 
and  follows  the  directions  as  he  or  she  understands  them.  This  activity  reinforces  reading 
skills  and  enhances  physical  education. 

Word  Scramble 

Recognition  of  specialized  terms  can  be  reinforced  for  many  areas  by  scrambling  words. 

Recreation  Word  Scramble 


1.  R  T  A  D  S 

2.  M  P  A  C 

3.  I  K  S  N  G  I 

4.  C  H  A  C  O 

5.  B  E  R  S  I  F  E 


Can  you? 


Answers: 

1.  Darts  4.  Coach 

2.  Camp  5.  Frisbee 

3.  Skiing  6.  Dance 


Square  Puzzle 


Vocabulary  for  Recreation  Activities 

RAPCLLABDNAH 

FAIRWAYTNUHT 

LLNOYALERUJR 

OLSQUASHOOTG 

GAVURDBIGLBN 

SBSELACTKLOI 

BTDTENNISEWE 

AFRARCHERYDO 

DOAAPECSVNAN 

MSCZCOYNILRA 

ICNSEDCRAFTC 

NHIUMQLGXNSA 

TEFINGILWOBS 

OSWJRSNVRCUT 

NSKI  INGNIKIH 


The  following  words  or  activities  relating  to  recreation  activities  can  be  found  in  the  puzzle  above.  Circle  the 
words  as  you  find  them,  either  vertically,  horizontally  or  diagonally. 

r     go|f  10.  volley  19.   bowling  28.   handball 


2.     fairway 


11.  dance  20.   gun  29.  darts 

3.  croquet  12.   hiking  21.   Softball  30.  cast 

4.  squash                13.  skiing  22.  chess  31.   par 
5      tennis                  14.   badminton  23.   jog  32.   pin 

raft  15.  archery  24.  craft  33.  cart 
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7.     shoat 


16.   hunt  25.  fish  34.   bow 

8.  canoeing  17.   cycling  26.   cards  35.   relay 

9.  hit  18.  swim  27.   nock  36.    ball 


Cross-Word  Puzzle 

Students  can  design  their  own  crossword  puzzles  for  various  games,  sports,  or  activities.  Inexpensive  crossword 
puzzle  books  dealing  with  specific  topics  can  be  found  at  various  newsstands.  This  activity  can  be  fun  and  pro- 
vide good  vocabulary  practice. 

Word  Configurations 

Have  students  develop  configurations  of  sports  or  health  terms.  Draw  a  word  that  illustrates  its  meaning. 
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WIN  — How  Many  Ways  to  Say  It? 

Have  students  clip  twenty  to  twenty-five  synonyms  for  win  from  newspapers,  sports  magazines  or  articles  and 
naste  them  on  an  QVi"  x  11"  sheet  of  paper.  Next  to  each,  write  the  score  and  the  sport.  Students  then  fill  in 


paste  them  on 
what  the  term 

an  8 
impl 

Vi     x  11     sheet  ot  paper, 
es. 

Next  to  eacn,  w 

Word 

Sport 

Score 

1.   hammers 

Football 

48-7 

2.   nips 

Basketball 

117-115 

3.   blanks 

Football 

14-0 

What  TERM  Implies 

Big  win  —  6  touchdowns 
Just  got  by  —  close  one 


A  Sample  List  of  Words  Frequently  Used  in  Health  and  Physical  Education: 

How  many  different  meanings  can  you  think  of  for  these  words?  Do  you 
students  understand  and  recognize  these  words  as  you  use  them  in  your  teac 
ferent  meanings  can  you  give  for  the  word  "field"? 


make  an  effort  to  see  that  your 
hing?  For  example,  how  many  dif- 


ability 
above 

bat 

climb 

dip 

beat 

coach 

direction 

abrasion 

behind 

coeducation 

discuss 

accident 

bend 

combative 

distance 

activity 

blister 

combination 

distort 
dizzy 

adaptive 

block 

competition 

address 

body  build 

composition 

dodge 

aerobic 

body  function 

conceptualize 

downward 

agility 

body  mechanics 

condition 

dribble 

ahead 

bounce 

contact 

drill 

aim 

boundary 

contour 

drive 

air  resistance 

bracket 

control 

drop 

align 

buoyance 

coordination 

dual  sports 

alternate 

cramp 

anerobic 

calisthenics 

crawl 

effort 

analyze 

caloric  balance 

creative 

elimination 

apparatus 

captain 

crisscross 

emotion 
endurance 

appeal 

cardiovascular 

cross 

applaud 

carry-over-value 

crouch 

energy 

application 

catch 

curl 

equilibrium 

appraisal 

center  of  gravity 

equipment 

approach 

challenge 

dance 

evaluate 

area 

challenge  course 

dart 

expenditure  of 

energy 

athlete 

champion 

dash 

exercise 

attitude 

character 

defense 

experience 

aquatics 

chart 

define 

exert 

l 

automatic 

chase 

demonstrate 

explain 

check 

depth  perception 

extend 

backward 

cholesterol 

diagonal 

extracurricular 

balance 

circuit  training 

diagram 

extramural 

basal  support 

circular  motion 

diet 

basic  movement 

circumference 

dimension 

facility 

fair  play 

illness 

mass  activity 

peripheral  vision 

fall 

illustration 

massage 

physical  fitness 

fatigue 

imagination 

measure 

physician 

feel 

implement 

menstruation 

physique 

field 

improve 

mental  picture 

pitch 

first  aid 

improvise 

method 

pivot 

flexibility 

individual  difference 

mimic 

play 

float 

infection 

moderate 

play  day 

focus 

inflamed 

modified 

play  off 

follow  through 

infringement 

motion 

poise 

force 

initiate 

motivation 

position 

form 

injury 

motor  skills 

power 

forward 

interscholastic 

mount 

precaution 

fracture 

intersquad 

muscle 

press 

free  play 

intramural 

music 

pressure 

friction 

invert 

protection 

fun 

irregular 

natatorium 

psychological 

function 

isometric 

nauseous 

push-off 

isotonic 

nutrition 

push-pull 

game 

putt 

goal 

joy 

obese 

graceful 

jump 

objectives 

quick 

grasp 

observation 

quiet 

gravity 

kick 

obstacle  course 

grip 

kinesthetic  sense 

offense 

radius 

grounder 

official 

raise 

gymnasium 

label 

outdoor  education 

rapid 

gymnastics 

laceration 

outline 

reach 

land 

out-of-bounds 

reaction  time 

habits 

leader 

overload 

read 

hang 

lead-up 

rebound 

hazard 

leap 

parallel 

record 

healthy 

leisure 

participation 

recreation 

hit 

length 

pass 

referee 

hobby 

leverage 

pattern 

reflex 

hold 

lifetime  sports 

peer  evaluation 

relaxation 

hop 

lift 

penalty 

relay 

horizontal 

line 

perceptual  motor 

repetition 

hygiene 

locomotor  movement 
loser 

perimeter 

respiratory 

respond 

rest 

return 

reverse 

ribbon 

risk 

rock 

roll 

rotate 

routine 

rules 

run 

safety 

scatter 

score 

scorekeeper 

segment 

self-expression 

self-image 

self-testing 

serve 

sequence 

Dictionary 


shot 

sideward 

simultaneous 

skill 

skip 

slide 

speed 

spontaneous 

sportsmanship 

spot  reducing 

sprain 

stability 

stamina 

stationary 

stance 

stand 

station  teaching 

straddle 

strain 

strategy 

strength 

strenuous 

stretch 


strike 

strive 

substitute 

sway 

swing 

swollen 

symmetry 

target 

task 

teamwork 

technique 

test 

throw 

timer 

timing 

tone 

touch 

tournament 

train 

transfer 

transport 


turn 
twist 

umpire 
under 
uniform 
upward 

values 

vary 

velocity 

vertical 

victory 

visualize 

volley 

walk 
warm-up 
weight  control 
workout 

zig-zag 


Have  students  make  a  sports  dictionary  which  would  include  specialized  sports  terminology.  These  can  be  aimed 
at  one  specific  area  or  a  number  of  areas. 

Abbreviations 

Use  the  newspaper  to  find  abbreviations  commonly  used  in  sports  articles  that  students  should  be  aware  of: 
NCAA,  AAU,  NFL,  NBA,  AIAW,  USGF,  NHL 

or  interpret  score  sheets  already  completed. 

Bulletin  Boards 

Let  students  plan  bulletin  boards.  Have  them  use  book  jackets,  lettering,  catchy  phrases,  b.bliographies,  etc. 
They  may  also  use  materials  such  as  how-to  books  and  sports  pages  from  newspapers. 


Catalogs 

Have  various  sports  equipment  catalogs  for  student  browsing.  Provide  paperback  books  on  sports,  sports 
heroes,  biographies. 

Interpretive  Articles 

Select  an  article  from  a  magazine  or  newspaper  dealing  with  sports  or  health  and  have  students  list  the  words 
that  tell  the  following: 

1.  Who  4.   How  7.   How  many 

2.  When  5.  Which  one  8.  Why 

3.  Where  6.  What  kind 

Safety  Rules 

Let  students  write,  discuss  and  reformulate  safety  rules  and  the  need  for  safety  measures  (schoolwide,  in- 
dividual games). 

Playground 

Have  students  prepare  plans  for  painting  an  outdoor  hard  surfaced  area  or  portions  of  paved  walks  with  enamel 
paint.  Designs  can  be  for  word  games,  shapes,  puzzles,  hop  scotch,  map  of  state  or  United  States. 

Activity  Sheets 

Various  types  of  activity  sheets  can  be  based  on  sports  or  games. 

Example: 

How  well  do  you  know  your  sports?  Look  at  the  words  below.  Write  the  name  of  the  sport  associated 
with  each  of  the  following  words: 

Bunt 

Reel 


Hurdle_ 
Spike 


Slalom 
Etc. 


Sample  lesson  format  for  teaching  an  activity: 

Step  1,  Introduce  skill,  activity,  game  or  subject  briefly  to  give  background.  Introduce  vocabulary  terms  stu- 
dents will  need  in  order  to  understand  particular  areas. 

Step  2.  Have  students  read  background  material  concerning  origin,  techniques,  fundamentals,  and  rules. 
Make  sure  student  has  a  purpose  for  reading. 

Step  3.  Discuss  what  has  been  read  and  have  students  participate  in  drills  or  relays  that  demonstrate  some  of 
the  terms  (if  appropriate). 

Step  4.  Depending  on  area  being  covered  and  activity  — distribute  to  each  student  the  basic  rules  and  vocab- 
ulary for  which  he/she  will  be  responsible.  Allow  students  time  to  read  it  before  going  into  the  activity 
session. 

Step  5.     Continue  drills,  relays,  and  lead-up  games  that  will  emphasize  the  material  covered. 

Step  6.     Participate  in  the  activity. 

Some  activities  were  taken  from  publications  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Education  and  the  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Education. 

References: 

Piercey,  Dorothy.  Reading  Activities  In  the  Content  Area.  pp.  459-483.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.  470  Atlantic  Ave, 

Boston,  MA  02210. 

Thomas,  Ellen  and  Robinson,  Alan  H.  Improving  Reading  In  Every  Class,  pp.  573-580.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.  470 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02210. 

Richardson,  James.  "Reading  Helps  Teach  Physical  Education."  The  Reading  Teacher,  March  1978  pp.  680-681. 
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PART  II 

Reading  Ability  and  Movement: 

Studies  involving  children  with  reading  problems  have  shown  that  many  of  those  children  seem  to  lack 
coordination.  Basic  locomotor  movements  (crawling,  walking,  running)  were  poorly  developed.  Many  of  these 
children  also  had  problems  deciding  which  hand  to  use  or  even  which  foot  or  eye  to  use  in  various  activities.  Im- 
proving on  this  coordination  and  working  on  developing  handedness,  footedness  and  eyedness  have  been 
shown  to  have  positive  effects  on  reading  development. 

This  section  will  give  you  methods  of  determining  footedness,  handedness  and  eyedness  for  your  students. 
Also,  basic  locomotor  movements  and  activities  will  be  given  for  teachers  to  pick  and  choose  according  to  their 
individual  needs. 

To  Determine  Handedness  — 

Ask  the  student  to  do  several  different  tasks  and  observe  which  hand  is  used.  These  may  include  writing  or 
coloring,  eating,  throwing,  picking  up  things,  or  brushing  teeth.  Use  a  variety  of  tasks  to  observe  if  the  child  uses 
a  dominant  hand.  Children  without  a  dominant  hand  will  grab,  throw  or  pick  up  things  using  either  hand  in- 
discriminately. 
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To  Determine  Footedness  — 

Ask  the  student  to  perform  several  tasks  involving  the  foot.  The  student  may  kick  a  ball  (or  any  other  ob- 
ject) several  times.  He  may  pick  up  a  small  object  with  his  bare  foot.  You  may  have  the  student  stand  with  his 
feet  together,  then  take  a  step  forward.  If  a  student  has  a  hard  time  deciding  which  foot  to  use  in  performing 
these  tasks  or  uses  either  one,  his  foot  dominance  is  not  established. 

To  Determine  Eyedness  — 

Ask  the  student  to  extend  both  arms  in  front  of  his  body,  palms  out,  fingers  overlapping,  leaving  a  small 
peephole  between  the  thumbs  and  forefingers.  Have  the  student  look  through  the  peephole  at  you.  Looking 
back  through  the  peephole  at  the  student,  you  will  see  the  student's  dominant  eye. 

Another  way  is  to  have  the  student  extend  one  hand,  pointing  the  index  finger  to  a  small  object  more  than 
10  feet  away.  With  both  eyes  open,  have  the  student  line  up  the  finger  on  the  object.  Have  the  student  then 
close  one  eye  at  a  time.  The  eye  that  is  open  when  the  object  does  not  move  from  the  established  line  of  vision 
is  the  dominant  eye. 

The  following  basic  movements  teachers  may  observe  their  students  doing  and  work  to  correct  or  improve 
coordination. 

Crawling  —  Crawling  should  be  done  in  a  cross-pattern,  the  right  hand  and  left  should  strike  simultaneously, 
then  the  left  hand  and  right  knee  should  strike  the  floor.  Teachers  can  work  on  making  the  movements  smooth 
and  rhythmic. 

Walking—  As  in  crawling,  walking  should  be  done  in  cross-pattern.  The  opposite  hand  and  foot  will  move 
forward  at  the  same  time.  The  opposite  hand  will  move  forward  to  act  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  foot. 

Running—  Running  is  also  done  in  cross-pattern.  The  arms  should  pump  in  cross-pattern  to  assist  move- 
ment. It  should  be  smooth,  graceful  and  rhythmic. 

Teachers  should  work  with  students  to  develop  ease  and  grace  in  the  fundamental  movements  of  walking, 
running,  skipping,  hopping,  leaping,  galloping  and  jumping.  Teachers  can  do  this  through  a  variety  of  activities 
that  the  students  will  enjoy.  A  few  possible  activities  follow.  Feel  free  to  use  these  or  modify  them  to  fit  your 
needs. 

Balloon  Activities  —  Balloons  are  inexpensive,  can  be  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  are  fun  for 
children  to  play  with.  The  possibilities  for  balloon  activities  are  almost  limitless. 

1.  Keep  the  balloon  in  the  air  using  just  hands,  knees,  elbows  or  the  head.  Students  can  count  the  number 
of  times  they  hit  the  balloon  before  it  touches  the  floor. 

2.  Bounce  the  balloon  off  a  wall  using  one  hand  or  two. 

3.  Tap  the  balloon  up  with  the  right  hand,  turn  all  the  way  around  and  tap  it  up  with  the  right  hand,  turn 
and  tap  with  left,  etc. 

4.  Tap  the  balloon  up  and  do  a  stunt.  Stunts  could  be  a  forward  roll,  log  roll,  etc. 

5.  Tap  the  balloon  up  while  walking  or  running  in  a  line.  This  could  be  done  as  a  relay  back  and  forth. 
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Design  Activities 

1     Students  can  crawl,  walk,  run,  skip  or  hop  letters  of  the  alphabet  such  as  — "Skip  a  small  'd'.' 
2.   Students  can  "draw"  shapes  by  using  these  movements  — walk  a  large  square,  crawl  a  triangle,  hop  a  cir- 
cle, etc. 

Straight  Line  Activities 

1.  Draw  a  line  and  have  students,  walk,  run,  hop,  skip  or  gallop  down  the  line.  This  can  be  made  into  a 

relay  race.  . 

2.  Hop  down  the  line  on  one  foot  landing  on  the  left  of  the  line,  then  the  right,  then  left,  right,  etc.  Hop  on 

one  foot,  then  both. 

These  activities  are  designed  to  develop  basic  movements  and  general  coordination.  Innovative  teachers 
can  develop  many  more.  Work  with  the  students  to  develop  correct  movement  patterns,  grace  and  efficiency  of 
motion.  Praise  students  for  improvements  and  correct  performance. 
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PART  III 

Movement  and  Physical  Education  Activities: 

Even  though  the  areas  of  movement  and  physical  education  are  thought  of  as  being  activity  rather  than 
content  oriented,  reading  does  have  an  important  part  in  this  curriculum  area.  Students  must  associate  words 
and  concepts  with  both  mental  and  physical  experiences  and  develop  a  vocabulary  that  enables  expression 
both  written  and  verbal  in  relationship  to  movement  and  physical  education. 

What  goes  on  in  physical  education  classes  is  often  confused  with  what  happens  on  athletic  courts  and 
fields.  It  is  crucial  to  separate  one's  concept  of  athletics  from  what  physical  education  really  is. 

The  purpose  of  developing  this  booklet  was  to  help  the  elementary  classroom  teacher  in  presenting 
physical  education  activities  to  help  students  reach  their  potential  in  the  motor  area  as  well  as  the  affective  and 

cognitive  domains. 

Athletic  programs  are  for  the  gifted  — those  talented  people  who  move  effortlessly  through  a  wide  array  ot 

movement  activities  called  sport. 

In  physical  education  classes  sport  should  become  a  tool.  If  used  correctly,  it  becomes  the  medium 
through  which  efficient  movements  are  practiced,  and  hopefully,  perfected.  Sport  should  not  be  considered  the 
outcome.  Quality  movement  is  the  goal  along  with  learning  about  one's  self. 

The  following  movement  activities  have  been  designed  to  move  all  body  parts  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Each 
activity  and  some  of  the  positive  outcomes  of  that  activity  will  initially  be  discussed  and  modifications  of  each 
movement  activity  will  be  based  on  equipment,  facilities  and/or  number  of  participants. 

The  authors  hope  this  publication  will  assist  classroom  teachers  in  understanding  and  applying  physical 
education  activities  within  the  education  process. 

These  activities  are  sufficiently  varied  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  body  movements  which: 

1.  Will  help  each  performer  learn  about  their  body 

a.  the  body's  capabilities  and  limitations 

b.  how  to  care  for  and  maintain  the  body 

c.  relationship  of  the  body  to  others  and  objects,  i.e.  spatial  -  temporal  awareness 

2.  Will  help  build  a  background  vocabulary  of  movement  patterns  and  skills  upon  which  future  lifetime 
recreational  activities  may  be  developed 

3.  Will  help  develop  an  appropriate  total  fitness  level  for  each  learner 

a.  cardio  vascular  endurance 

b.  muscular  strength 

c.  positive  self-concept  of  ability  and  dignity 

d       develop  positive  cognitive  and  affective  knowledges  and  appreciations  for  movement  activities. 
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1.     Striking 

The  activities  in  this  section  are  based  on  those  skills  that  make  up  racquet  and  striking  sports  such  as  ten- 
nis, badminton,  volleyball  and  handball. 

I.  Equipment  needs  and  suggested  modifications  for  indoors 

1.  A  net  is  generally  used  to  divide  the  courts  in  badminton,  tennis  and  volleyball.  If  a  net  isn't 
available,  then  a  rope  or  cord  can  be  strung  between  two  chairs  or  from  wall  to  wall,  depending 
on  the  specific  situation. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  attach  a  string  or  rope  to  a  surface,  a  vertical  barrier  may  be  constructed  by 
placing  chairs  or  desks  in  a  row.  Cardboard  boxes  or  milk  cartons  will  also  serve  as  a  barrier  form. 

Masking  tape  or  tempra  paint  can  be  used  to  make  a  line  on  the  floor  which  will  serve  as  a 
court  division  but  keep  in  mind  that  vertical  division  will  create  more  clean-cut  play  between 
courts. 

2.  Tennis  and  volleyball  require  a  ball  to  be  struck  back  and  forth  across  a  net  or  barrier  between 
two  teams  or  people.  If  the  area  is  generally  free  of  obstructions  and  safety  problems  such  as 
lights,  windows,  etc.,  a  regulation  volleyball  or  tennis  ball  can  be  used,  although  with  extreme 
caution.  A  rubber  playground  ball  will  create  fewer  problems  on  furniture  and  participants,  but  a 
few  sponges  tied  in  a  ball,  a  yarn  or  sock  ball,  may  be  more  difficult  to  strike  but  will  surely  serve 
the  purpose. 

3.  A  racquet  is  an  inexpensive  item  and  can  pose  a  safety  problem  in  small  areas.  One  of  the 
simplest  racquets  to  make  is  designed  from  a  coat  hanger  and  the  top  of  a  nylon(page  34,  No.  3). 

Small  reinforced  cardboard  paddles  may  be  constructed  and  used  in  a  racquet  game  situation. 
Care  should  be  taken  as  the  type  of  object  used  should  be  light  enough  so  it  doesn't  damage  the 
cardboard  racquet. 

4.  Handball  poses  a  unique  situation  as  the  striking  movements  are  similar  to  tennis  and  badminton 
but  a  minimum  of  equipment  is  needed.  The  purpose  of  the  game  is  to  hit  a  ball  to  one,  two  or 
three  walls  with  the  hand.  An  adaptation  of  the  game  can  easily  be  made  if  a  single  wall  can  be 
obtained. 

II.  Movement  Activities 

1.  Movement  from  one  place  to  another  is  called  locomotor.  In  the  striking  activities  discussed 
previously,  the  participants  should  engage  in  a  wide  variety  of  total  body  movements  such  as 
changes  of  direction,  pivots,  jump,  bend,  stretch,  lunge,  side  stepping,  etc. 

Locomotor  activities  may  have  to  be  restricted  if  space  is  limited,  particularly  if  racquets  are 
used.  To  restruct  the  locomotion  of  the  participants  a  safety  factor  is  instilled  in  the  game  situa- 
tion. 

2.  Non-locomotor  implies  that  a  player  remains  stationary  — does  not  move  from  place  to  place.  Ex- 
amples of  non-locomotor  activity  include:  standing  without  taking  any  steps,  kneeling,  or  sitting. 
The  teacher  needs  to  be  aware  that  non-locomotor  activities  will  restrict  arm  and  upper  body 
movements  and  will  all  but  eliminate  trunk  motion. 
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3        Specific  arm  movements 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  this  type  of  activity  is  to  help  the  learner  develop  overhead, 
underarm  and  sidearm  striking  and  hitting  patterns.  A  racquet  sport  requires  a  sweeping  arm  ac- 
tion while  attempting  to  strike  the  object  and  send  it  across  the  net.  The  younger  the  learner,  the 
less  skilled  she/he  happens  to  be;  the  heavier  the  object  being  struck  the  teacher  needs  to  know 
that  the  learner  will  tend  to  bend  the  elbow-hit  the  object  closer  to  the  body. 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  encourage  a  full  arm  swinging  pattern,  whether  it  is 
overhead,  underhand,  or  sidearm. 

Volleyball  requires  modified  underhand  striking  movements  with  both  arms  when  performing 
the  bump  and  an  almost  classic  single  underarm  striking  pattern  when  performing  the  underarm 
serve. 

Ill      Suggestions  for  modification 

1  To  encourage  learners  to  become  more  involved  in  physical  education  activity,  have  them 
develop  games  based  on  the  movement  patterns  prescribed  (by  the  teacher)-court  size,  rules 
for  governing  net  and  service  areas  can  provide  a  fine  cognitive  experience  for  all  learners  par- 
ticipating. 

2  Change  the  height  of  the  net  to  encourage  different  paths  of  which  the  objects  must  travel. 

3  Set  up  a  circular  or  square  net  situation.  Place  some  players  on  the  inside-some  on  the  outside. 

4  Set  up  some  situation  as  in  No.  3  except  have  inside  players  move  clockwise  and  outside  players 
move  counter-clockwise  while  striking  the  object.  A  sliding  side  step  while  facing  the  net  will 
provide  the  best  positioning  to  perform  striking  patterns. 

5.  Place  two  objects  in  play.  Learners  should  be  cognizant  that  the  higher  the  object  travels  the 
more  time  they  have  to  respond  to  the  hit. 

6  As  space  or  vulnerable  environment  becomes  more  of  a  factor,  it  may  be  necessary  to  restrict 
the  players'  movements.  Do  this  by  placing  the  performers  in  a  non-locomotor  situation.  Kneel- 
ing will  restrict  the  trunk  but  allow  relatively  open  arm  movement.  To  place  the  performer  in  a 
sitting  position  will  create  a  very  firm  restriction  on  the  trunk  movement  and  reduce  the  arm  ac- 
tion, but  learner  innovation  and  safety  will  be  enhanced. 

2.     Throw  — Catch— Bounce 

The  activities  in  this  section  are  based  on  the  skills  of  bouncing,  catching  and  throwing. 

I.       Equipment  needs  and  suggested  modifications  for  indoors 
1        Balls  or  objects  to  be  thrown  and  caught. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  a  ball  or  object  that  is  appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  participants  and  to 
their  improving  skill  level.  A  variety  of  rubber  playground  balls,  6,  8,  10  and  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, would  be  advantageous  but  beanbags,  nerf  balls,  yarn  or  sock  balls  would  be 
acceptable  for  throwing  and  catching. 
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Leather  volleyballs  are  lighter  and  easier  to  handle  than  soccer  balls  or  basketballs.  If  soccer 
or  basketballs  are  used,  beginners  would  be  more  apt  to  throw  and  catch  them  if  the  balls  were 
bounced  to  a  partner  rather  than  if  a  throw  were  attempted. 

Smaller  balls  such  as  racquet  or  tennis  balls  may  be  difficult  to  catch  but  may  be  very  ap- 
propriate to  throw  at  a  target,  a  container  or  another  object  (page  34,  No.  2). 

Movement  activities 

1.       The  throwing  performance  for  elementary  youngsters  should  show  a  marked  improvement  in 

throwing  maturity  with  each  successive  year.  A  mature  throwing  pattern  is  a  smooth  progession 

in  which  the  opposite  foot  steps  forward,  the  trunk  then  following  in  a  twisting  action  with  the 

dominant  arm  and  hand  (with  object)  following  in  a  whip-like  action  and  the  ball  being  released 

in  an  area  above  the  shoulder. 

The  immature  throwing  pattern  will  display  the  performer  stepping  with  the  same  foot,  lack  of 

trunk  twist,  and  a  pushing  action  of  the  dominant  arm  rather  than  a  whip-like  action 
2  .      In  order  to  teach  the  proper  throwing  pattern  it  may  be  advantageous  to  require  the  learner  to 

take  a  stance  with  the  non-dominant  foot  well  forward.  This  will  encourage  more  of  a  twisting 

action  and  the  necessary  shift  of  weight  from  rear  to  forward  foot. 

3.  Caution  must  be  taken  as  an  object  too  large  or  heavy  will  cause  the  performer  to  "push"  rather 
than  "throw"  or  adapt  the  throwing  motion  so  it  appears  more  immature. 

4.  More  accuracy  will  be  obtained  if  the  performer  can  control  the  object  with  the  fingers. 

5.  Throwing  to  a  stationary  target  while  standing  in  a  fixed  position  is  less  difficult  than  throwing  on 
the  move  to  a  moving  target.  Combinations  of  the  two  previous  situations  will  provide  variety  for 
the  teacher  to  present  in  physical  education  classes. 

Suggested  modifications 

1.  Place  the  performer  in  a  forward  stride  position  with  the  non-dominant  foot  leading.  Throw  a 
ball  or  beanbag  to  a  wall.  A  beanbag  or  other  soft  object  will  not  rebound  which  may  be  more 
advantageous  in  a  small  area. 

Increase  the  distance  of  this  drill  to  bring  about  more  trunk  twist  and  more  pronounced  shift 
of  weight  — careful  of  overhead  light  fixtures. 

2.  To  work  on  accuracy,  mark  squares  or  circles  on  the  wall  with  masking  tape.  To  individualize, 
decrease  the  size  of  the  target  and/or  increase  the  distance  to  be  thrown.  Allow  the  youngsters  to 
choose  the  station  at  which  they  wish  to  challenge  themselves. 

3.  Encourage  an  underhand  pattern  by  setting  up  various  sized  containers  at  varied  distances  em- 
phasizing an  accurate  "toss"  of  a  beanbag  or  object  into  the  containers  of  the  learner's  choice. 

4.  Color  code  the  containers  or  targets  or  somehow  give  them  numerical  values;  this  will  set  the 
scene  for  arithmetic  games.  For  example:  to  toss  a  beanbag  into  a  red  container  or  hit  a  rec- 
tangular target  may  tell  the  performer  they  are  to  subtract  9  from  a  total  number  of  points, 
whereas  to  miss  the  same  target  may  inform  the  participant  to  add  3. 

5.  The  game  can  be  set  up  to  utilize  any  arithmetic  function  currently  being  studied.  Please  take 
care  not  to  penalize  for  lack  of  accuracy  on  tossing  or  throwing. 
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6.  Sentence  structure  could  be  a  team  sport.  Each  container  could  be  given  sentence  structure 
value,  i.e.  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  with  the  entire  class  combining  throwing  skills  to  build 
sentences. 

IV.  Movement  activities 

1  Catching  is  far  more  difficult  for  most  youngsters  to  learn  than  is  throwing.  An  immature  pattern 
will  be  indicated  by  an  attempt  to  "trap"  the  object  against  the  body,  or  by  arms  reaching  out 
and  scooping  in  an  upward  motion  or  just  simply  not  judging  the  arrival  of  the  object,  either  be- 
ing too  early  or  too  late. 

Beginners  tend  to  turn  the  head  away  from  the  oncoming  object  in  a  modified  fear  response. 
Obviously,  if  a  "catch"  does  occur  in  a  situation  when  the  head  is  turned,  it  is  probably  only 
chance. 

V.  Suggested  modifications 

1.  Youngsters  with  very  immature  catching  patterns  should  sit  on  the  floor  and  roll  and  catch  the 
ball  to  one  another  between  outspread  legs.  This  is  very  simplistic  but  aids  the  learners  in  timing 
and  spatial  concepts. 

2.  A  medium  sized  rubber  playground  ball,  8,  10,  or  12  inches,  makes  a  good  object  to  catch  while 
in  the  standing  phase  of  catching.  The  performer  soon  learns  not  to  fear  a  soft  object  of  this 
nature  and  the  size  makes  catching  a  simpler  skill.  A  large  sponge  ball  would  work  fine  here. 

3.  The  angle  and  speed  with  which  the  object  travels  toward  the  performers  will  have  bearing  on 
the  completion  or  non-completion  of  the  catch.  Too  flat  (level)  or  too  high  (above  40°)  of  an 
angle  tends  to  reduce  the  success  rate  of  catching  in  most  youngsters  in  the  primary  grades. 
Ability  to  adapt  to  the  angle  of  flight  of  the  object  increases  with  each  year  and  varies  greatly 
within  grade  levels. 

4.  As  the  learners  grow  in  catching  success,  a  smaller  object  or  ball  may  be  used. 

5.  A  game  such  as  "keep-away"  calls  for  accuracy,  timing  and  quick  judgment  by  the  thrower  and 
catcher.  Unless  youngsters  are  fairly  well  matched,  this  game  can  be  a  very  humiliating  ex- 
perience for  the  less  skilled. 

VI.  Movement  activities 

1  Bouncing  in  itself  is  not  a  simplistic  movement  pattern  as  it  is  made  up  of  two  distant  patterns 
which  have  been  somewhat  altered.  The  pushing  of  the  ball  toward  the  floor  is  not  truly  a  throw 
and  receiving  the  bounce  can  be  caught  but  generally  is  just  met  with  the  hand  and  pushed  back 

down  to  the  floor. 

Again,  a  medium-sized  playground  ball  works  well  during  one's  first  attempts  to  bounce  a  ball 
as  it  is  light  weight,  bounces  easily  and  is  relatively  well  controlled  by  small  hands. 

VII.  Suggested  modifications 

1  Youngsters  bouncing  a  ball  with  little  maturity  in  that  activity  will  easily  lose  control  and  tend  to 
slap  the  ball  generally  faster  than  the  ball  is  bouncing.  Attempt  to  cue  the  learner  to  a  rhythm. 
The  rhythm  should  take  into  account  the  "bounciness"  of  the  ball  and  the  height  of  the  per- 
former so  that  contact  of  the  ball  should  be  made  about  waist  level. 
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2.  First  have  the  performer  in  a  non-locomotor  or  stationary  position.  This  will  make  ball  contact 
easier. 

3.  While  in  a  non-locomotor  situation  one  player  may  bounce  the  ball  to  a  partner  who  catches  it 
and  bounces  back.  Attempt  to  teach  for  understanding  of  the  proper  angle  of  the  bounce  so  the 
ball  will  reach  a  partner.  Distances  may  be  changed. 

4.  Bounce  the  ball  under  one  leg,  then  under  the  other  leg. 

5.  Bounce  with  the  opposite  hand.  Perform  all  drills  by  changing  hands;  even  attempt  drills  by  using 
both  hands  to  push  and  meet  the  ball. 

6.  Bounce  the  ball  to  the  floor,  spin  the  body  to  right,  and  catch  the  ball.  Practice  spins  to  the  left 
and  to  the  right. 

7.  While  walking,  bounce  and  catch  the  ball.  Repeat  at  a  faster  speed.  Also,  try  just  bouncing  or 
just  tossing  and  catching  while  walking. 

8.  Spin  in  circles,  bouncing  the  ball  all  the  way  around  the  body.  Change  directions  and  hands. 

9.  Bounce  a  ball  to  the  wall.  A  partner  catches  the  rebound.  Repeat  by  passing  back  to  first  partner. 

10.  Speed  up  and  vary  the  locomotor  portion  of  the  drills.  Dribble  around  chairs,  on  lines,  over  ropes 
or  hula  hoops  which  are  lying  flat  on  the  floor.  Walk  or  run  backwards  or  move  with  sliding  steps 
to  the  side. 

11 .  Be  cautious  not  to  expect  as  much  from  the  girls  as  from  the  boys.  Boys,  in  general,  have  had  far 
more  manipulative  background  skills  than  girls.  Most  girls,  with  proper  teaching  and  more  move- 
ment experiences,  have  the  ability  to  manipulate  objects  with  as  great  a  skill  as  most  boys. 

3.     Kicking 

I.  Equipment  needs  and  suggested  modifications 

1.  Equipment  needed  for  kicking  activities  generally  can  be  reduced  to  ball-type  objects  but, 
depending  on  the  game  devised,  other  objects  may  be  used.  For  example,  an  indoor  version  of 
"kick  the  can"  may  be  played  by  covering  a  tin  can  with  material  thereby  reducing  the  noise  of 
the  can  clattering  across  the  floor  and  eliminating  possible  damage  if  the  can  comes  in  contact 
with  classroom  furniture. 

II.  Movement  activities 

1.  Youngsters  are  ready  to  kick  shortly  after  being  able  to  run.  The  immature  kick  shows  very  little 
ankle,  knee,  trunk  and  arm  motion,  with  the  greatest  action  being  in  the  hip. 

In  the  mature  kicking  pattern,  the  teacher  should  observe  a  preparation  to  the  kick  with  a 
definite  foot  plant  of  the  non-dominant  foot;  the  dominant  foot  and  hip  trailing  in  anticipation 
of  meeting  the  ball  as  a  whip-like  extension  of  the  knee  occurs.  Contact  of  the  ball  or  object 
should  be  slightly  in  front  of  the  body  and,  depending  on  the  desired  height  one  wishes  the  ob- 
ject to  be  kicked  into  the  air,  will  determine  the  point  of  contact  on  the  object. 

To  contact  the  object  below  the  center  of  gravity  of  that  object  will  cause  a  greater  angle  of 
flight.  To  contact  the  object  in  the  center  will  generally  cause  that  object  to  move  more  parallel 
with  the  floor  or  ground. 

To  gain  a  more  realistic  concept  of  kicking,  attempt  to  encourage  the  participant  to  kick 
through  rather  than  just  kick  at  the  ball  or  object. 
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a.  The  place  kick- 

One  way  to  kick  is  the  place  kick.  The  ball  is  placed  on  the  ground  and  the  performer 
makes  contact  with  the  ball  by  either  standing  and  kicking  without  any  preparatory  steps 
toward  the  ball,  or  by  taking  a  sequence  of  steps  in  a  walk  or  run  toward  the  ball. 

The  less  complicated  the  skill,  the  fewer  moves  and/or  decisions  one  must  make; 
therefore,  to  simplify  the  place  kick,  the  performer  should  take  a  forward  stride,  stand  with 
the  dominant  foot  back.  The  kick  should  be  taken  without  any  preparatory  step  or  advance. 

By  eliminating  the  locomotion,  whether  it  be  a  run  or  a  step  prior  to  the  kick,  the  kick  can 
become  the  singular  focus  of  activity. 

b.  The  punt  — 

The  punt  is  another  way  of  kicking.  It  is  a  difficult  activity  as  the  performer  must  step  for- 
ward and  drop  the  ball  in  preparation  of  the  kick.  The  timing  is  such  that  as  the  non- 
dominant  foot  is  planted  on  the  step  forward,  the  ball  is  dropped  so  that  the  dominant  leg 
and  foot,  coming  through  in  the  whip-like  action,  contacts  the  ball  before  it  hits  the  ground 

or  floor. 

To  simplify  this  skill,  the  forward  step  may  be  eliminated  by  having  the  performer  take  a 
forward  stride  position  with  the  non-dominant  foot  forward.  This  stationary  preparation  to 
the  kick  reduces  part  of  the  timing  complication.  The  dominant  leg  is  back  and  as  the  per- 
former drops  the  ball  the  dominant  leg  is  brought  through  to  meet  the  ball. 

After  kicking  success  is  developed  in  this  relatively  stationary  position,  have  the  per- 
former attempt  to  take  the  initial  step  preceeding  the  kick. 

III.    Suggestions  for  modifications 

1.  Kicking  activities  generate  power  and  speed  which  may  not  be  appropriate  in  an  indoor  situa- 
tion. ,  , 

It  is  strongly  suggested  that  a  nerf  ball,  yarn  ball  or  some  similarly  constructed  object  be  used 
for  indoors  as  kicking  is  generally  not  one  of  those  activities  that  youngsters  are  able  or  willing  to 
control  very  well. 

2.  Kick  for  accuracy  toward  targets  or  over  objects. 

3.  Kick  for  distance  or  height  of  "flatness"  along  the  ground  or  floor. 

4.  Alternate  the  kicking  foot. 

5  Kick  a  ball  against  a  wall  and  trap  or  stop  the  ball's  rebound  by  gently  placing  either  toot  on  the 
ball,  then  rekick  toward  the  wall.  The  activity  will  increase  agility  and  anticipation  in  order  to 
line  up  with  the  ball,  hop,  change  body  weight,  and  kick. 

A  learner  should  attempt  to  control  the  velocity  and  accuracy  of  the  ball -all  movements  be- 
ing done  with  the  feet. 

6  Gentle  alternate  kicks  with  the  inside  of  the  feet  produce  the  soccer  dribble.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  control  the  ball  and  kick  it  with  each  step  rather  than  kick  and  chase  the  ball. 

7  Practice  dribbling  soccer  style  in  a  straight  line. 

8.  Dribble  soccer  style  around  obstacles.  For  example,  dribble  in  and  out  through  a  long  line  ot 
chairs.  Be  careful  of  wait  time  for  the  other  learners  in  line. 
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9.  Have  learners  jump  rope  "kicking"  alternate  feet  forward.  This  would  be  good  for  timing.  Some 
may  even  manage  both  the  rope  and  kicking  a  ball. 

10.  Attempt  place  kicking  backwards  by  striking  the  object  or  ball  with  the  heel  of  the  foot.  Ac- 
curacy, distance,  etc.,  may  be  used  as  self-testing  qualities. 

4.     Balance 

The  activities  in  this  section  are  based  on  those  skills  that  make  up  all  movement  activities. 

I.  Equipment  needs  and  suggested  modifications 

1 .  Expensive  balance  beams  are  not  at  all  necessary  for  this  activity.  Lines  on  floor,  2  x  4's  lying  on 
the  floor,  logs  of  various  sizes  cut  in  cross  section,  or  old  tires  lying  on  their  sides  will  all  serve  as 
inexpensive  pieces  of  balancing  equipment.  The  important  concept  is  that  balance  equipment 
should  be  of  various  surface  sizes,  lengths  and  shapes,  and  heights  from  the  ground  to  serve  as  a 
challenge  for  the  differing  skill  levels  one  may  find  in  their  classes  (page  33,  No.  1). 

II.  Movement  activities 

1.       There  are  two  ways  a  youngster  should  learn  to  balance  — static  and  dynamic.  Each  is  vital  to  the 
total  movement  efficiency  of  youngsters  as  the  state  of  equilibrium  must  exist  in  all  locomotor 
or  non-locomotor  situations, 
a.       Static  balance- 
Static  is  the  simpler  and  more  basic  of  the  two  types  of  balance.  A  non-moving  position 
while  holding  equilibrium  with  one  or  more  body  parts  in  contact  with  the  floor  is  easier  to 
do  if  one  is  able  to  keep  their  eyes  open  and  visually  concentrate  on  a  non-moving  object. 
Closing  the  eyes  for  static  balance  activities  whenever  appopriate  will  create  a  more  dif- 
ficult experience  for  the  learner.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  set  the  difficulty  of  the 
lesson  in  an  appropriate  manner  for  each  learner  involved. 

III.  Suggestions  for  modifications 

1.       Static  balance  without  equipment  — 

With  eyes  open,  the  learner  can  attempt  the  following  on  a  line  that  has  been  drawn  or  taped 
on  a  floor.  Be  sure  to  change  feet;  balance  equal  time  on  right  and  left  foot. 

a.  Stand  on  one  foot,  arms  out.  Free  leg  may  lock  into  the  support  leg  at  first  but  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  keep  free  leg  away  from  the  support  leg. 

b.  Same  sequence  as  above  except  with  1)  arms  crossed,  2)  arms  at  sides,  3)  arms  on  hips,  4) 
arms  over  head,  5)  arms  moving,  6)  bounce  a  ball. 

c.  While  standing  parallel  or  perpendicular  with  the  line  on  the  floor,  move  the  non-supporting 
leg  through  a  wide  variety  of  actions  — 1)  swing  the  leg  forward  and  back,  2)  lift  the  knee 
toward  the  chest,  3)  lift  the  leg  out  to  the  side,  4)  swing  the  leg  across  in  front  and  in  back  of 
the  support  leg,  5)  lift  it  high  to  the  rear,  6)  bounce  and  catch  a  ball. 

d.  Balance  on  different  body  parts-1)  one  knee,  2)  one  knee  and  one  elbow,  3)  seated  and  no 
feet  or  hands  touching,  4)  back  of  neck,  legs  in  air,  5)  let  students  design  their  own  methods. 

e.  Try  the  items  "a"  through  "d"  with  the  eyes  closed. 
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2  Static  balance  with  equipment  — 

a  Using  short  cross  sections  of  legs  cut  from  varying  diameter  trees  or  various  lengths  of  I  x 
4's  or  any  other  piece  of  equipment  that  is  of  an  appropriate  height  as  not  to  create  a  safety 
problem,  have  the  students  repeat  tasks  l.a  through  1.e  while  balancing  on  the  pieces  of 
equipment  provided  (page  33,  No.  1). 

b.  Other  activities  one  can  do  would  be  to  bounce  and  catch  a  ball  between  two  people  who 
are  balancing,  or  practice  throwing  between  two  or  more  persons. 

3  Dynamic  balance  with  eyes  open  and  using  equipment- 

If  any  youngster  performs  the  static  balance  skills  with  a  relatively  high  success  level  but 
seems  to  have  problems  with  the  "dynamic  balance  with  equipment"  series,  then  it  may  be 
necessary  to  try  the  dynamic  series  of  tasks  without  equipment.  Working  on  a  floor  line  will 
reduce  the  anxiety  level  that  equipment  tends  to  generate, 
a.       1)  walk  forward  and  backward  on  a  2  x  4  length,  2)  step  from  log  to  log,  3)  walk  around  one 

tire  or  do  a  figure  eight  on  two  tires, 
b       Side  step  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left  on  a  2  x  4  around  a  tire. 

c.  1)  walk  to  the  end  of  a  2  x  4,  pivot  to  the  right  (equal  pivots  to  left)  and  return,  2)  rather  than 
pivot  on  the  2x4,  step  to  a  log  and  pivot  on  it. 

d  Place  a  tire  across  the  2x4,  walk  on  the  2  x  4,  stepping  over  the  tire  or  follow  around  on  the 
tire  (Two  people  could  do  this,  one  starting  at  each  end  of  the  2  x  4,  one  passes  on  the  tire 
to  the  right,  the  other  passes  to  the  left  on  the  tire  with  each  person  finishing  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  beam.) 

e  Place  a  short  span  of  2  x  4  between  two  logs  of  equal  height  and  have  the  learners  walk  1) 
forward,  2)  backward,  3)  balance  on  one  foot,  then  the  other,  4)  move  arms  and  legs  about 
while  balancing  on  one  foot. 

f        While  standing  on  log  or  logs,  bounce  a  ball  with  right  hand,  then  left  hand. 

g.  While  side-stepping  around  a  tire,  practice  bouncing  a  ball  either  in  the  center  or  on  the  out- 
side. 

h.       While  on  a  2  x  4  or  a  tire  or  a  large  log,  try  jumping  rope. 

?e  TSgSn°Betty  j.  Physical  Education  for  Children:  A  Focus  on  the  Teaching  Process.  Philadelphia:  Lea  & 

Febiger,  1977. 
2.       Wickstrom,  Ralph  L.  Fundamental  Motor  Patterns.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Febiger,  197/. 
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PART  IV 

Games  and  Activities: 

This  section  contains  a  small  collection  of  games  and  activities  that  will  hopefully  fulfill  your  students' 
needs  in  such  areas  as  locomotor,  perception,  imagination,  throwing,  striking,  running,  etc.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  list.  However,  the  intent  is  to  list  some  good  examples  of  movements  so  that  you  may  begin  to 
create  and  modify  games  and  activities  to  meet  your  students'  needs. 

The  grade  levels  for  each  of  the  games  and  activities  are,  for  the  most  part,  arbitrarily  set.  Therefore,  you 
are  free  to  try  them  on  any  age  group  you  feel  appropriate.  Purposes  for  each  game  and  activity  are  stated  in 
terms  of  what  aspects  is  will  help  develop  (locomotion,  perception,  etc.). 

The  equipment  needed  can  be  inexpensively  made  or  easily  obtained.  (See  section  on  making  equipment.) 

Other  games  and  activities  may  be  found  in: 

1        Schneider  Tom   Everybody's  A  Winner.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1976. 

2.  Fluegelman,  Andrew,  editor.  The  New  Games  book.  Garden  City,  New  York:  A  Headlands  Press  Book, 

3.  Bucher,  Charles  and  Nolan  A.  Thaxton.  Physical  Education  for  Children:  Movement  Foundations  and 
Experiences.  New  York:  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1979. 

I        Beginning  activities  ( 

These  activities  are  designed  to  get  students  involved  in  an  active  situation  with  a  minimum  of 

time  devoted  to  giving  directions. 

1.  Tail  Snag  — all  ages 

a.       Purpose-running,  dodging,  quickness 

b  Players  are  scattered  around  the  playing  area,  each  with  a  tail  hung  from  the  back  of  the 
belt  The  object  is  to  grab  as  many  people's  tails  as  possible  without  having  your  own  stolen 
at  the  same  time  Once  your  tail  is  lost  you  may  not  grab  other  people's  tails.  Person  with 
most  tails  at  end  of  game  wins.  Tails  must  hang  down  at  least  10  inches.  Tackling,  pushing, 
and  other  roughness  is  not  permitted. 

c.       Equipment  — tails  (may  be  strips  of  cloth,  ribbon,  rags,  etc.) 

2.  Automobiles— 1st  and  2nd  grades 

a        Purpose  — perception,  imagination,  running,  stopping 

b  Each  child  has  a  "steering  wheel"  and  pretends  to  drive  around  town.  (Desks  are  buildings, 
aisles  are  roads  and  so  on).  The  teacher  has  red,  yellow  and  green  f lashcards  that  she  holds 
up  representing  a  stop  light.  Children  must  obey  these  lights  as  well  as  signal  for  turns  and 
other  traffic  rules.  This  game  may  be  expanded  to  use  fire  trucks,  ambulance,  etc. 

c.  Equipment-steering  wheels  (hoops,  cardboard  circles,  almost  anything).  Flashcards  can  be 
made  of  construction  paper. 

3.  Unravelling  — all  ages 

a        Purpose  — creativity,  strategy,  coordination  of  entire  body 

b       Group  gathers  in  a  tight  circle.  Each  person  grabs  two  arms  (of  different  people  not  next  to 

them.)  Object  is  to  unravel  chain  into  a  big  circle  without  letting  go.  "Knot-Aides'  (letting 

go  and  regrabbing)  may  be  administered  as  required, 
c.       Equipment  — none  25 


Grouping 

These  activities  are  designed  to  place  students  into  groups  without  having  the  least  talented 
students  always  chosen  last. 

1.  Animals  in  a  Hat 

a.  Purpose  — group  into  any  number 

b.  Premarked  cards  with  some  type  of  animal  group  printed  on  it  (zoo,  farm,  pet)  should  cor- 
respond with  the  desired  number  of  each  group.  For  example,  if  the  animal  group  is  farm 
and  the  desired  number  in  a  group  is  four,  there  should  be  four  cows,  pigs,  horses,  etc.,  in  a 
hat.  The  children  then  proceed  to  pick  card  and  act  out  the  animal.  Upon  doing  this  they 
are  instructed  to  get  with  the  people  who  are  the  same  kind  of  animal. 

c.  Equipment  — animal  cut-outs 

2.  Grand  March 

a.       Purpose  — group  into  2's,  4's,  8's 

Best  way  to  begin  is  to  have  everyone  in  a  single  file  traveling  in  some  sort  of  movement  in  a 
straight  line.  When  getting  to  a  certain  point  on  the  floor,  one  individual  breaks  to  the  left, 
next  person  in  line  breaks  to  right,  next  left,  next  right,  etc.  When  returning  to  the  center  line 
after  traveling  the  desired  path,  people  should  find  themselves  in  pairs  traveling  down 
center  line.  Upon  reaching  end  point,  same  format  is  followed.  Couple  to  left,  next  couple 
to  right,  etc.  Traveling  the  same  path  when  returning  up  center  line  they  should  find 
themselves  in  groups  of  four.  The  format  continues  until  individuals  are  in  desired  group 
size. 
Equipment  — milk  cartons  for  boundary  markers 
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Couples  Tag  —  1st-4th  grades 

a.  Purpose  — to  group  into  2's,  3's,  4's 

b.  Children  are  scattered  over  an  area  with  boundaries.  Two  are  chosen  as  "It"  and  they  at- 
tempt to  tag  others.  When  children  are  tagged,  they  must  lock  arms  with  "It"  and  they,  as  a 
couple,  try  to  tag  more  children.  After  a  fourth  child  is  tagged,  the  foursome  breaks  into 
couples  and  the  tagging  continues.  (Groups  may  be  broken  off  at  any  number  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  group  desired.)  Game  ends  when  all  children  are  in  a  group. 

c.  Equipment  — none 


Balance 

1.       Pedestal  Balance  — all  ages 

a.       Purpose  — balance,  strategy 


This  game  is  similar  to  two  person  tug  of  war  except  each  person  stands  on  a  pedestal  and 
holds  one  end  of  the  rope.  Object  is  to  pull  opponent  off  his  pedestal.  (Here's  where  the 
strategy  comes  in!) 
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c.  Equipment  — rope,  pedestal  (may  be  a  tree  stump,  box,  etc.,  dimensions  6"  high,  V  in 
diameter) 

2.  Balance  Dodgeball  — 2nd  to  4th  grade 

a.  Purpose  — throwing,  dodging,  balance 

b.  Children  are  spread  over  an  area  with  boundaries  (size  depends  on  number  of  players).  Two 
to  three  are  "It"  and  have  the  ball.  Object  is  to  tag  others  below  the  waist  with  the  ball  and 
they  become  "It."  To  avoid  being  tagged,  players  may  balance  on  one  foot  and  count  to 
ten.  "It"  must  move  on  if  the  player  remains  balanced. 

c.  Equipment  — light  balls  (volleyball,  playground  ball,  yarn  ball,  wiffle  ball,  etc.)  (See  page  34 

No.  2) 

3.  Circle  Hook-On  — 3rd  to  6th  grade 

a.  Purpose  — balance,  dodging,  body  control,  agility 

b.  Class  is  divided  into  groups  of  four.  Three  in  each  group  form  a  circle  (standing  with  hands 
held).  The  remaining  person  tries  to  tag  a  certain  member  of  the  circle.  The  circle 
maneuvers  and  dodges  to  keep  their  person  from  being  tagged.  If  tagged,  the  chaser  trades 
places  with  one  in  the  circle.  In  place  of  tagging,  a  flag  may  be  put  in  the  belt  loop  and  the 
chaser  must  remove  it. 

c.  Equipment  — flags  (optional) 

IV.  Striking 

1,  Volley-Up  — grades  4-8 

a.  Purpose  — upper  body  coordination 

b.  Two  or  more  teams  (6-10  players  each)  are  placed  in  separate  areas,  each  team  with  a  ball. 
The  object  is  for  the  teams  to  hit  the  ball  upward  to  one  another  without  catching  it  or  let- 
ting it  hit  the  ground.  Players  may  hit  the  ball  more  than  once  in  succession  but  should  be 
encouraged  to  hit  the  ball  around  to  other  players.  Points  are  scored  against  teams  for 
catching,  dropping  the  ball,  etc.;  low  score  wins.  One  minute  periods  should  be  established 
after  which  the  teams  rotate  to  different  areas  and  add  up  their  scores. 

c.  Equipment  — ball,  must  be  light,  such  as  a  volleyball,  beachball,  soccer  ball,  etc. 

2.  Badminton 

a.  Purpose  — hand  and  eye  coordination 

b.  Players  may  play  singles  or  doubles  and  courts  may  or  may  not  be  marked  off.  This  game 
may  be  played  by  the  regulation  rules  or  modified  to  meet  your  needs  (amount  of  space, 
lack  of  courts,  etc.).  The  only  rules  that  are  necessary  are:  1)  players  serve  under  arm;  2) 
boundaries  must  be  set;  3)  players  may  not  reach  over  the  net.  A  variation  would  be  to  have 
one  long  net  with  a  series  of  games  being  played  simultaneously.  Tournaments  and  round 
robins  may  be  set  up  for  fun.  The  object  is  to  keep  everyone  playing  all  the  time. 

c.  Equipment  — rackets,  shuttlecock  (See  page  34,  Nos.  2  &  3  ) 

V.  Kicking 

1.       Modified  Kickball  —  3rd  and  up 

a.       Purpose  — kicking,  running,  teamwork 
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b.  Two  teams  (6-12  each)  play  on  any  type  of  large  field.  The  game  is  similar  to  kickball,  i.e.  of- 
fense is  at  "home"  and  the  defense  is  scattered  in  the  "out  field"  (no  bases).  The  object  is 
for  one  member  (rotates  with  innings)  of  the  offense  to  kick  the  ball  out  into  the  defense. 
The  players  on  offense  will  then  line  up  behind  the  kicker  and  perform  a  certain  task  while 
the  players  on  defense  will  line  up  behind  the  person  who  fielded  the  ball  and  they  too  will 
perform  a  task.  When  the  defense  has  finished  the  task  a  certain  number  of  times,  the  of- 
fense must  stop  and  count  up  the  number  of  times  they  completed  (entirely)  their  task  and 
this  is  their  score.  Each  inning  3  kicks  are  allowed  and  the  specified  tasks  are  changed. 

As  many  innings  as  wanted  may  be  played.  Some  possible  performance  tasks  are: 

Offense 

1)  Form  two  lines  about  20  feet  from  a  hoop.  A  pile  of  beanbags  is  near  the  group.  First  two  players 
hold  hands,  pick  up  two  beanbags  and  run  to  hoop  and  place  them  inside.  Next  two  in  line  may  go 
when  the  first  couple  has  returned. 

2)  Players  line  up  by  pile  of  beanbags  and  one  at  a  time  throw  them  into  a  box  ten  feet  away. 

3)  Throw  hoops  around  a  peg. 

Defense 

1)  In  one  line,  the  teacher  hands  one  ball  at  a  time  to  the  first  person.  Players  pass  ball  to  each  other 
"over  and  under."  The  last  person  must  take  the  ball  and  place  it  in  a  hoop  (placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  field).  This  is  repeated  with  five  balls. 

2)  Players  pass  balls  same  as  above  only  around  the  sides  to  behind  the  back. 

3)  Shoot  balls  at  a  basket,  ten  made  shots. 

Note:  The  teacher  must  continually  make  sure  all  equipment  is  set  up  for  each  task  to  keep  the  game 
moving.  The  number  of  performances  required  will  be  determined  by  the  skill  level  of  your  students. 

c.  Equipment  — kickballs,  beanbags,  hoops,  boxes,  pegs  (equipment  depends  on  the  tasks  per- 
formed). 

2.       Kickover 

a.  Purpose  — kicking 

b.  Two  teams  (6-10)  sit  in  two  lines  facing  each  other  about  3  feet  apart.  Players  support  their 
weight  by  leaning  back  on  hands.  The  teacher  rolls  the  ball  between  feet  and  players  try  to 
kick  the  ball  over  the  other  team.  Players  may  block  the  ball  with  hands  but  must  not  catch 
it.  Points  may  be  awarded. 

c.  Equipment-light  or  soft  ball  that  can  be  kicked  (must  be  fairly  large),  18-30  inches  in 
diameter. 

VI.     Throwing 

1.       Sock-ball  — all  ages 

a.  Purpose  — tossing,  catching 

b.  Object  is  simply  to  throw  and  catch  the  sock-ball.  Contests  for  accuracy,  consecutive 
catches,  etc.,  may  be  set  up.  The  sock-ball  is  thrown  like  a  "hammer  throw"  and  must  be 
caught  by  the  tail! 

c.  Equipment-numerous  sock-balls  (simply  a  large  tube  sock  with  a  ball  dropped  in;  a  knot  is 
tied  in  the  sock  just  above  the  ball). 
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Beanbag  Skills  — all  ages 

a.  Purpose  — throwing,  accuracy 

b.  Class  is  divided  into  groups  of  2  to  4.  Each  group  has  3  or  more  beanbags  and  one  target. 
Object  is  to  throw  through  a  target  (clown's  mouth,  etc.)  or  land  on  a  sectioned-out  target 
(shuffleboard  style).  Tournament  and  scoring  can  be  easily  set  up. 

c.  Equipment  — beanbags,  yarn  balls;  target  may  be  made  of  plywood  with  cut-outs  of  any 
desired  shape,  i.e.  clown's  face,  lion's  face;  or  use  a  hoop,  box,  basket,  etc. 

Hot  Potatoes  — 1st  and  2nd  grades 

a.       Purpose  — hand/eye  coordination  and  quickness 

Eight  to  twelve  children  form  a  tight  circle  in  sitting  position.  Teacher  starts  objects  one  at  a 
time  around  the  circle  as  children  pass  them  to  their  neighbors  as  quickly  as  possible.  When 
a  child  cannot  keep  up  and  has  two  objects  in  his  position  at  one  time,  game  stops  and  he 
must  run  around  circle  a  prescribed  number  of  times  and  then  sit  in  his  position  again. 
Game  then  resumes. 

Equipment  — objects  may  be  anything  that  the  children  can  handle  easily  and  that  cannot 
hurt  them  (i.e.  beanbags,  blocks,  balls). 


b. 


VII.  Cooling  Down 
1.       Snake 


a. 
b. 


Purpose  — following  organized  pathways 

Everyone  scatters  around  play  area  frozen  in  some  type  of  shape.  Give  the  instruction  that 
as  soon  as  you're  tagged  fall  in  line  behind  me.  Instructor  goes  around  play  area  tagging 
everyone  until  the  whole  class  is  one  big  chain  holding  hands.  For  this  the  leader  starts  to 
make  a  motion  in  a  circular  matter,  starts  large  and  working  in  order  to  make  the  chain  into 
a  spiral  shape  of  people.  When  the  group  is  traveling  in  a  circular,  spiral  formation,  the 
leader  begins  to  reverse  the  direction  of  flow  and  follows  the  same  path  unwinding  the 
spiral  formation.  Group  should  end  up  in  a  long  chain  again. 
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Follow  Me 

a.  Purpose  — visual  perception 

b.  With  everyone  sitting  facing  the  instructor,  simply  state  "See  if  you  can  follow  the  patterns 
of  my  hands  with  yours".  The  instructor  then  proceeds  to  make  his  hands  travel  in  different 
directions  — up,  down,  across,  circular,  smooth. 

Teaching  hint  on  this  is  to  develop  a  sequence  of  simple  to  complex;  begin  with  one  hand 
moving  sharply,  advancing  to  two  hands,  moving  smoothly. 
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3.       Cooling  Down  Fantasy 

a.  Purpose  — relaxing 

b.  Everyone  lies  on  their  back  with  legs  together,  arms  at  side,  eyes  closed.  Have  them  listen  to 
their  breathing  and  concentrate  on  slowing  it  down.  Tell  them  to  think  about  what  makes 
them  happy.  While  the  children  are  lying  down,  you  may  also  go  over  what  was  done  in  the 
day's  lesson. 

VIII.  Miscellaneous 

1.  Thumb  Wrestling  — all  ages 

a.  Purpose  — hand  strength,  hand  coordination  and  agility 

b.  Players  interlock  fingers  with  opponent  (fisted  position,  right  hand  with  right  hand,  left  with 
left)  with  thumbs  up.  Thumbs  come  out  of  their  corners,  shake  and  try  to  pin  each  other 
down.  A  scoring  system  may  be  devised.  Now  try  wrestling  with  both  hands  at  the  same 
time! 

c.  Equipment  — hands 

2.  Shapes  and  Colors  — kindergarten  to  2nd  grade 

a.  Purpose  — locomotor  skills,  perception 

b.  Students  are  seated  in  a  circle  with  colored  markers  or  shapes  in  front  of  them.  Teacher 
calls  out  a  color  or  shape  and  the  students  run,  hop,  skip,  jump,  etc.,  around  their  marker  as 
commanded  by  the  teacher. 

c.  Equipment  — markers,  colored  construction  paper,  paper  cut  into  triangles,  circles,  animal 
shapes,  etc. 

3.  Blanket  Volleyball -3rd  to  6th  grade 

a.  Purpose  — teamwork,  timing,  upper  body  development 

b.  Two  teams  are  separated  by  a  low  net  or  barrier.  Each  team  has  a  blanket  which  is  held 
(palms  down)  by  each  of  the  players.  Object  is  to  propel  the  ball  or  beanbag  across  the  bar- 
rier to  the  other  team.  Came  may  be  scored  like  volleyball  (boundaries  set,  serving  team 
scores,  etc.)  or,  better  yet,  may  be  cooperative  to  see  the  consecutive  number  of  times  ob- 
ject is  successfully  propelled  and  caught. 

c.  Equipment  — two  blankets  for  each  game;  ball  (may  be  volleyball,  yarn  ball,  beanbag,  or 
anything  children  can  successfully  propel);  barrier  (may  be  a  net,  desks  in  a  line,  table  on 
edge,  etc.)  (See  page      ,  No.  2) 

4.  Cooperative  Musical  Chairs  — 1st  to  6th  grade 

a.  Purpose  — fun 

b.  Game  is  played  like  the  conventional  musical  chairs  with  a  minor  difference.  No  one  gets 
eliminated!  Children  skip  to  music  around  chairs  that  are  in  a  row,  music  stops,  and  children 
scramble  to  find  a  place  to  sit  (they  may  sit  on  another  person!)  Each  time  another  chair  is 
removed.  The  object  is  to  end  up  with  everyone  sitting  on  everyone  else.  (The  last  time 
around  there  are  NO  chairs  left.) 

c.  Equipment  — music,  tambourine,  drum,  chairs,  stools 
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Parachuting! -all  ages 

a  Purpose-running,  teamwork,  coordination,  quickness,  and  many  more.  The  parachute  can 
be  suited  to  almost  any  motor  need;  therefore,  it  is  highly  recommended  and  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. .    .  , 

b  Object  is  for  children  to  work  as  a  team  to  perform  various  tasks.  Grip  is  overhand,  i.e.  grab- 
bing an  overhead  bar,  underhand,  and  mixed.  Children  will  stand,  kneel,  and  sit. 

1)  Exercise  Activities:  .. 

a)  Toe  touches-sit  with  feet  under  chute.  Chute  is  held  taut  with  hands  at  the  chin. 
All  together  children  touch  toes  and  then  return  to  original  position. 

b)  Running  in  Place-students  run  in  place  while  holding  chute  at  different  levels 
upon  command. 

c)  Running  in  Circles-students  hold  chute  taut  with  one  hand  and  run  clockwise.  On 
command,  they  stop,  grab  with  other  hand,  and  run  counterclockwise. 

d)  Shaking  the  Rug  — vigorous,  unsynchronized  shaking  of  chute. 

2)  Making  Dome-all  children  grab  chute  with  both  hands  in  a  kneeling  position.  On  up 
command,  they  stand  up  quickly  and  raise  chute  overhead.  When  chute  has  reached 
its  peak  down  command  is  given,  and  children  quickly  pull  edges  to  the  ground.  A 
dome  will  then  be  formed.  Some  activities  and  stunts  may  be  performed  under  the 

dome.  .       .  ..  , 

a)  All  students  are  numbered  1-4.  Teacher  calls  out  a  number  just  before  down  com- 
mand is  given  These  numbered  students  quickly  run  under  the  chute,  perform  the  re- 
quired task  (bounce  balls,  jump  rope,  etc.)  and  try  to  make  it  out  before  the  dome  col- 
lapses. 

o\         Activities 

a)  Ball  Circle-Students  try  to  make  balls  (basketball,  beachball,  etc.)  roll  around  the 
chute  by  raising  and  lowering  at  the  right  time. 

b)  Popcorn -Beanbags,  tennis  balls,  etc.,  are  placed  on  the  chute.  Children  in 
cooperation  make  them  "pop"  up  and  down. 

c)  Golf-Players  around  chute  are  divided  into  two  teams.  Each  team  has  3  to  6  tennis 
balls  whiffle  balls  or  other  small  objects  like  beanbags.  It  is  necessary  for  each  team 
to  have  a  different  color.  Object  is  to  get  your  team's  balls  through  the  center  hole. 

d)  Snakes-Jump  ropes  are  placed  on  the  chute.  By  shaking,  children  try  to  make 

snakes  hit  others.  ,    ,      ,  •     i 

e)  Running  Numbers-Children  hold  chute  with  one  hand  and  slowly  run  in  circle. 
Each  child  has  a  number  and  when  teacher  calls  that  number  those  players  sprint 
around  chute  and  then  take  their  place  again.  Change  directions. 

f)  Tug-of-War  — Teams  try  to  pull  each  other  over  a  specified  boundary. 

c  Equipment- Parachutes  may  be  obtained  from  Army  surplus  stores,  airports,  etc. 
Bedspreads  may  also  work  but  will  not  be  as  strong.  If  used  indoors,  heavier  balls  may  be 
replaced  by  beachballs,  nerf  balls,  beanbags,  etc. 
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how  to  make 
Inexpensive  equipment 
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PARTY 


Easy  and  Inexpensive  Equipment 

When  considering  any  type  of  physical  education  program,  equipment  must  be  considered.  A  program  can 
easily  be  enhanced  with  equipment  which  can  be  made  at  little  or  no  cost.  The  following  section  will  be  dealing 
with  equipment  modifications. 
1.       Equipment  Used  to  Stress  Balance. 

a        Balance  Beam  — materials  needed— 10  foot  2  x  4 

Directions-A  2x4  laid  on  blocks  at  both  ends  provides  a  good  low  surface  for  learning  many 
balance  stunts  Notching  end  block  to  beam  serves  for  additional  stability.  Using  the  10  foot  2x4,  cut 
2  one  foot  lengths  from  the  end.  Notch  the  eight-foot  piece  Va"  deep  3  inches  from  end.  The  cut  one 
Vi"  notch  in  each  foot  block.  Pieces  should  fit  snugly  together. 
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e. 


Boxes-Scrap  lumber  can  be  nailed  and  glued  together  to  form  boxes  that  work  well  in 
some  static  balance  lessons.  Various  dimensions  can  be  used  for  different  heights  and  sur- 

Balance  Boards -Both  dynamic  and  static  balance  can  be  experienced  through  the  use  of 
this  piece  of  equipment.  Directions-  Va"  plywood  works  well  for  a  solid  top  piece  which 
should  be  cut  square  at  16".  A  variety  of  possibilities  can  be  used  for  bottom  rockers.  Best 
and  simplest  is  the  use  of  a  4"  wooden  cylinder  placed  under  top  piece. 
Dirt  Mounds  — logs,  wooden  chairs 

It  is  amazing  what  can  be  used  in  order  to  stress  balance,  something  as  simple  as  dirt 
loaded  up  along  the  edge  of  the  playground  or  logs  with  various  surface  areas. 
Telephone  — pole  and  tires  .... 

Both  can  be  placed  next  to  each  other  implanted  at  different  heights  allowing  students  to 
develop  foot/eye  coordination  as  well  as  balance. 
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Ball  Modifications 

a.  Yarn  Balls 

Materials  — yarn,  any  type,  the  heavier  the  better.  "Donut"  — cardboard  rings  (the  weight  of 
cardboard  the  laundry  puts  in  shirts)  of  desired  diameter  (about  1"  larger  than  desired  ball 
diameter).  Nylon  string  to  tie  off  yarn  when  completed.  Scissors. 
Procedure  — 1)  Cut  two  "donuts"  to  desired  diameter  with  a  1"  to  IV2"  hole. 

2)  Cut  several  lengths  (9'  to  10')  of  yarn  (total  about  one  one-ounce  skein  for  two  3"  balls). 

3)  Place  "donuts"  next  to  each  other  and  begin  to  wind  the  yard  around  the  "donut"  rings 
until  they  are  fully  covered  (the  center  hole  is  full  of  yarn). 

4)  Using  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  all  the  yarn  into  short  strands  by  clipping  between  the 
"donuts." 

5)  Tie  the  nylon  string  between  the  "donuts"  around  the  short  strands  of  yarn. 

6)  Pull  "donuts"  off  and  fluff  ball. 

7)  Pull  tight  and  use  strong  knots. 

b.  Newspaper  Balls 

Materials  — newspaper  and  masking  tape 

Directions  — Crumple  newspaper  into  tight  ball  and  compress  to  desired  size,  wrap  tape  in 

crossing  manner  around  paper  to  form  ball. 

c.  Stocking  Balls 

Materials  — old  sock  or  stocking,  newspaper  or  cloth  for  stuffing,  needle  and  thread 
Directions  — Stuff  crumpled  newspaper,  nylon,  cloth  or  another  sock  into  the  toe  of  stock- 
ing. Fold  top  of  stocking  over  itself  until  entire  stocking  is  in  a  ball  shape.  Stitch  securely. 
Variation  — Do  not  fold  top  of  stocking  over  itself.  Simply  place  an  old  cotton  sock  in  the 
toe  of  stocking  and  tie  just  above  sock. 

d.  Beanbags  — In  most  activities  beanbags  will  work  just  as  well  as  any  type  ball. 
Materials  — heavy  cloth  (corduroy  or  denim),  dry  beans,  peas,  corn,  or  birdseed. 
Directions  — Cut  into  two  pieces  of  desired  size  and  shape.  Put  wrong  sides  of  material 
together  and  double  machine  stitch  around  the  four  sides  leaving  a  one-inch  opening  for 
filling.  Turn  inside  out  and  fill  with  desired  material  (about  V2  cup).  Use  sewing  machine  to 
sew  opening  shut. 

e.  Sponge  Balls  — can  be  used  for  light  harmless  balls  for  games  within  the  classroom. 
Materials  — sponges 

Directions  — Round  pieces  of  sponge  into  ball  shapes. 

Striking  Implements  Modifications 

a.       Nylon  stocking  rackets 

Materials  — coat  hanger,  old  nylon  stocking,  tape 

Directions  — Bend  hanger  into  diamond  or  round  shape.  Straighten  hanger  hook.  Push  end 
of  hanger  into  toe  of  stocking.  Stretch  stocking  as  tightly  as  possible.  Wrap  remaining  part 
of  stocking  around  straightened  hook  to  form  handle.  Complete  by  wrapping  tape  around 
entire  handle. 
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b.      Plywood  rackets 

Materials—  !4"  plywood,  glue 

Directions  — Cut  plywood  to  desired  shape  and  size.  Can  use  table  tennis  paddle  for  pattern. 

Cut  handles  and  glue. 


c.  Newspaper  bat 

Take  several  newspapers,  pull  them  tightly  with  one  end  slightly  larger  than  the  other,  and 
tape  with  masking  tape.  This  makes  an  excellent  bat  for  playing  whiffle  ball  or  other  indoor 

games. 

d.  Striking  implements  can  be  bought-table  tennis  paddles,  plastic  or  whiffle  bats,  racquet- 
ball  rackets. 

4.  Other  Equipment  Modifications 

a.       Markers  — There  are  many  variations  that  can  be  used  as  markers  in  different  games. 

1)  Milk  carton  markers 

Materials  — milk  cartons  (quart  or  Vi  gallon),  scissors 

Directions  — Use  as  is  or  cut  tops  off.  Also,  may  partially  fill  with  sand  to  add  stability. 

2)  Plastic  bottles 

Materials  — liquid  soap  containers  or  gallon  plastic  bottles,  glue,  sand  or  small  stones 
Directions  — Place  sand  or  stones  in  bottle,  glue  cap  on. 

3)  Bowling  pins 

At  times  discarded  bowling  pins  from  local  bowling  alley  can  be  obtained. 

5.  Hoops  — can  be  used  in  target  games  to  stress  throwing  and  bouncing. 

Materials  —  1/;"  to  Va"  plastic  plumbing  pipe,  old  garden  hose,  staples,  and  tape  (electric  or 

plastic) 

Directions  — cut  pipe  to  desired  size  of  hoop: 

30"  hoop  size  -  90"  pipe  length 

36"  hoop  size  - 113"  pipe  length 
Cut  dowel  rod  into  2Vi"  pieces  and  insert  into  plastic  tubing  at  both  ends.  Staple  both  ends  of 
tubing  to  dowel  rods.  Wrap  with  tape. 
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Jump  Ropes 

Materials  — 3/8"  rope,  tape  (plastic  or  adhesive) 

Directions  — measure  desired  length  of  rope 

7'  -  grades  K-2 

8'  -  grades  2-6 

9'  -  adult 
Tape  1"  on  either  side  of  mark  where  rope  is  to  be  cut.  Cut  rope  between  the  taped  areas  to  pre- 
vent raveling  and  fraying  of  the  rope. 
Bleach  Bottle  Scoop 

Directions  — Cut  a  square  plastic  bottle  in  the  shape  of  a  scoop.  If  each  student  has  a  scoop,  a 
whiffle  ball  can  be  used  to  play  a  game  similar  to  soccer.  The  ball  must  be  thrown  forward  and 
may  never  be  caught,  thrown  or  picked  up  by  anything  except  the  scoop. 
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Summary 

Hopefully  it  can  be  seen  that  the  inability  to  purchase  extensive  equipment  does  not  have  to 

hamper  a  quality  physical  education  program.  An  extreme  amount  of  success  in  constructing 

equipment  can  be  achieved  by  involvement  of  parents,  students,  P.T.A.,  and  any  other  interested 

person. 
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